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DATED SEPULCHRAL VASES FROM ALEXANDRIA * 



[Plates IX-XII] 

So little certainty in the accurate dating of objects of archaeo- 
logical interest is afforded by stylistic criteria and evidence 
derived from the history of artistic and technical development 
that every positive addition to our dated material is peculiarly 
welcome ; for it is only by means of conclusions drawn from 
the objects themselves or from such circumstances of discovery 
as make assured dating possible, not from extraneous theories 
and suppositions, that really certain knowledge is to be attained. 

In the first volume of the American Journal of Archaeology 2 
A. C. Merriam published the inscriptions from a series of vases 
which were found at Alexandria and are now in the Metropol- 
itan Museum in New York. These hydriae are of exceptional 
interest, primarily on account of their inscriptions, which record 
the name and the year of the death of the man whose ashes are 
deposited in each vessel. 

Starting with an inscription which mentions a certain Cootlcov 
KXeWo? Ae\<£o? ©eco/w ret Ccorrjpia iTrayyeWcov, Merriam de- 
termined in a most ingenious way the year 277-27 '6 B.C. as the 
year of the death of this theoros and brought his presence at 
Alexandria into connection with the proclamation of the first 
celebration of the Soteria which had been established as a Pan- 
hellenic festival at the sanctuary of Delphi after the inroad of 
the Gauls had been driven back by the favor of the gods. 

After Merriam others attempted, less happily and less con- 
clusively, to use for their own purposes, not only this inscription, 
but also the other brief indications which the simple urns have 
preserved for us, and thus the chronology of these vases has 

1 Translated from the author's manuscript by H. N. F. 

2 'Inscribed Sepulchral Vases from Alexandria,' A. J. A. I, 1885, pp. 18 ff. 
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been pushed back and forth through more than two centuries. 
For although the inscription preserves the name and origin of 
the deceased, the name of the man who was to have charge of 
the burial, and even the year, month, and day of the burial, 
unfortunately the years are given according to the reign of the 
king, and the king's name is always wanting. So it was 
possible to scatter arbitrarily over two centuries these vases 
which appear to be so accurately dated. For the history, not 
only of ceramic art, but also of ornament, and even for questions 
of epigraphy and of history itself, the exact determination of the 
date of this class of vases would necessarily be of interest ; and 
therefore, as soon as these interesting discoveries were made 
known, the attempt to answer the question of date was re- 
peatedly made. Unfortunately, however, no attention was paid 
to the archaeological side of the evidence, which is in this case 
the most important, for in view of the frequent occurrence of 
the same names, and of the custom of giving the grandchild the 
name of his grandfather, a system of dating founded on identity 
of names must lead to error. In a note I have given references 
to the literature of the subject, and I will only add that the 
book by Boesch, Theoros, led me to an archaeological discussion 
of the question. 1 

1 Paul Boesch, Oewpfo, 1908. Hadra vases are published or are mentioned : 
Merriam, I.e.; N^routsos, Vancienne Alexandrie, p. 75 ; Furtwangler, Sammlung 
Somzee, pi. XXXIX (98), p. 68, 3 ; Froehner, Coll. Branteghem, No. 227, ibid. 
No. 230, now in Berlin ; Cesnola, Salaminia, Fig. 248 ; Furtwangler, Neue 
Benkmaler antiker Kunst, III (Sitzb. Mun. Akad. 1905), p. 277, Fig. 10 ; Wat- 
zinger, Arch. Anz. 1902, pp. 158 ft. ; Sieglin-Schreiber, Bie Nekropole von Kom- 
esch-Schukafa, pp. 193 and 209, note 56 ; cf. p. 74, Fig. 37, p. 160, Fig. 96, p. 186, 
Fig. 118, p. 192, Fig. 130 ; Weicker, Ber Seelenvogel, p. 80, Figs. 20, 20 a ; A. de 
Bidder, Coll. de Clercq, IV, p. 109, pi. XXXVI ; Boehlau, Sammlung Vogell, pi. 
V, 8, 12 ; Clermont-Ganneau, Bull, de la Soc. archeol. d? Alexandrie, X, 1908, 
pp. 3ff., Figs. 1, 2 ; for details, cf. Zahn, Priene, p. 414 ; Watzinger, Ath. Mitt. 
1901, p. 87; Hekler, Jb. Arch. I. XXIV, 1909, pp. 28 ff. ; Pagenstecher, Bie 
Calenische Relief keramik, p. 8 and passim. Further material in Vol. II of the 
Sieglin-Schreiber publication. On the inscriptions, besides Boesch and Merriam : 
Ne'routsos, I.e. ; Botti, Catalogue du Musee greco-romain, pp. 100 ff.; Dittenber- 
ger, Syll. inscr. orient, graeci, I, 36, 37 ; Blumner, Gott. gel. Anz. 1885, II, p. 8691 ; 
Preuner, Hermes, XXIX, 1894, p. 534, n. 2 ; Strack, Bh. Mus. N.F. LIII, 1898, 
p. 412 ; Wilcken, Gott. gel. Anz. 1895, I, p. 142 ; Wilhelm, CI. B. XIII, 1899, 
pp. 78 f.; Beloch, Griech. Gesch. Ill 2 , pp. 415, 417 ; P. Meyer, Heerwesen der 
Ptolemaeer, passim; Watzinger, Ath. Mitt. 1901, p. 5 ; Pagenstecher, Bie Calen. 
Reliefkeramik, p. 168 5 ; Breccia, Bull, de la soc. archeol. d' Alexandrie, IX, 1907, 
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In order to establish accurately the position in the develop- 
ment of ancient pottery of the Hadra vases (for that name is 
given to this class of Alexandrian pottery because it was first 
found in large quantity in Hadra, the eastern necropolis of the 
city), we must first cast a glance at the other ceramic material 
in Alexandria, with which our class has many and close con- 
nections. Alexandria was, as is well known, not an entirely 
new foundation; but an old Egyptian settlement, Rhakotis, 
existed already, cults of which are known and which is known 
also through pottery ; for black-figured sherds of the first de- 
cennia of the sixth century B.C. have been found, though in 
small quantities, in Alexandria itself. 1 The latest productions 
of the red-figured style coincide with the foundation of the new 
city and correspond completely to the finds from the cemetery 
of Abusir, which have been published exhaustively by Wat- 
zinger. 2 Moreover, there is a splendid production of late Attic 
vase manufacture, the vase in Munich with the Judgment of 
Paris, 3 and to this may be added a beautiful hydria, also in 
Munich, 4 the native Alexandrian origin of which seems to me for 
various reasons probable. 5 In Greece, Asia Minor, southern 
Russia, and Apulia, we find also many remains of the so-called 
" pottery of the western slope " (Keramik vom Westabhang) 
and of the " Gnathia " vases, in the development of which Alex- 
andria doubtless had an important share. 6 The Hadra vases 
also are, in the manner of their decoration, no peculiarity of 
Alexandria. Let us examine them more closely. 

Three classes are to be distinguished : 7 hydriae, with the 

p. 28, and Guide du musee d'Alexandrie, 123 ff. ; see also Ziebarth, Kulturbilder 
aus griechischen Stadten, pp. 134 f., and Grenf ell-Hunt, The Hibeh Papyri, 1, 1906, 
Appendix I, pp. 332-358. 

1 To be discussed in Vol. II of the Sieglin-Schreiber publication. 

2 Griechische Holzsarkophage aus der Zeit Alexanders des Grossen (Ausgra- 
bungen der Deutschen Orientgesellschaft in Abusir, III). 

3 Furtwangler-Reichhold, Gr. Vasenmalerei, pi. 40, pp. 204 ff. Cf. Watzinger, 
Holzsarkophage, p. 12, and Six, Jb. Arch. I. XXIV, 1909, p. 22, who makes use 
of the Judgment of Paris for his Euphranor. 

4 Fuhrer durch die Kgl. Vasensammlung, 1908, p. 69, No. 2757. 

5 Pagenstecher, Ath. Mitt. XXXIII, 1908, p. 121, and Calen. Relief keramik, 
p. 7. 

6 Watzinger, Ath. Mitt. I.e.; Zahn, Arch. Anz. 1907, pp. 225 fi\; Pagenstecher, 
ibid. 1909, p. 16. 

7 Furtwangler, Sitzb. Mun. Akad. 1905, p. 277. 
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natural clay as background ; those with a coating of yellow 
varnish ; and, lastly, vases covered with white color. Of these 
we have to consider here only the class with the natural clay as 
background, for these alone bear the inscriptions which interest 
us. The decoration is painted with thin blackish brown color 
on the light reddish yellow clay. Ornamental motives are 
prevalent : sprays of ivy, flowers of the sort that occur on 
Apulian vases, palmettes, grapevines, wavy lines, also net and 
checkerboard patterns. Living beings, such as hunting Erotes, 
dolphins, and water-fowl, occur more rarely. The outlines are 
incised, so that the close connection with the Cabirium pottery 
is evident. 1 But we need not on that account consider the 
Alexandrian potters directly dependent upon the potteries of 
Thebes, by assuming, for instance, that, after the destruction 
of their native city, the Theban potters migrated to the newly 
founded city on the Nile, to carry on their handiwork there. 
Not only is the form of the vases quite different, — in Alex- 
andria the hydria, which is foreign to the " Cabirium " pottery, 
is the prevalent form of burial urn, — but the ornaments and 
content are of an entirely different character. Just as Athens 
sent her Triptolemus to the Nile to found there a new Eleusis, 2 
the Theban potter might have brought his Cabirus to his new 
home. Finally, the Hadra vases were not made immediately 
after the foundation of Alexandria. The cemetery of Abusir, 
which belongs to that time, has not produced a single sherd, 3 
and the light-colored ware is still wanting in the earliest 
Alexandrian graves as well. Rather, the Cabirium pottery and 
the Hadra vases are the chief representatives of a class which 
is found with various forms of expression throughout the Medi- 
terranean region, and it is interesting and worthy of note that 
the three conservative countries, Egypt, Boeotia, and Apulia, 
are in this matter most prominent. 

i Winnefeld, Ath. Mitt. XIII, 1888, pp. 412 ff. ; Koerte, ibid. XIX, 1894, 
p. 346 ; Walters, Hist. Anc. Pottery, I, pp. 391 f . 

2 Cf . the Apulian vase, Compte rendu de la Coram. Imp. 1862, PL 4, pp. 54 ff., 
and Schreiber, Philol. Versamml. Gorlitz, 1889, p. 311. On the Alexandrian 
Eleusis, Schiff, in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. The cultus utensils called kerchnoi are 
found at Alexandria in simple form (cf. Rubensohn, Ath. Mitt. XXIII, 1898, 
p. 271). I remember a larger vase (kerchnos) in the Egyptian collection in 
Florence. s Watzinger, Holzsarkophage, p. 10. 
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In 1908 Studniczka published an alabastrum from Lower 
Italy with black figures, similar to the Cabirium vases. 1 Other 
vases of this kind, with figured adornment, from Apulia, are 
not as yet known to me, though ornamental decoration has 
frequently been noticed. 2 So three Apulian jars with handles, 
in the Reimers collection at Hamburg, which correspond entirely 
to the Hadra vases, have become known to me (Fig. 1). Their 
decoration consists of horizontal lines running round the vases, 




Figure 1. — Apulian Jars in Hamburg. 

between which are twigs of ivy and wreaths of laurel in dark 
color. Another small two-handled goblet in the same collec- 
tion has carelessly painted vines, a last remnant of the magnifi- 
cent Apulian vine ornament (Fig. 2 a). Smaller vases, also of 
yellow clay, ornamented only with dark vertical stripes, are not 
uncommon ; they usually have the form of low lecythi, but little 
jugs and small amphorae also occur. They cannot be separated 
from very similar small vases which have been found, for 
instance, on the western slope of the acropolis. A small 
scyphus from Boeotia at Heidelberg (Fig. 2 £) is decorated 
with pressed palmettes, which proves its late date. If these 
ceramic products in Apulia are to be ascribed to potters who 
worked under purely Greek influence, on the other hand 

1 Einige Antiken des Arch. Inst. d. Univ. Leipzig, Winckelmannsfest, 1908, 
pi. Ill, 9 ; now in Festschrift zur Feier des SOOjdhrigen Bestehens der Universi- 
tdt Leipzig, IV, 1, pi. V, 1, p. 18 21 . 

2 E.g. Sammlung Arndt, Kurzer Fuhrer, p. 32, 3 ; Museo Provinciate in 
Lecce ; Kestner- Museum in Hanover. Cf. Arch. Anz. 1909, p. 18 21 . A pot 
without handles, with decoration, which has a Cypriote look, in yellowish brown 
and black on a white ground in the museum at Taranto ; but cf . the native 
Apulian works in M. Mayer's four articles on ' Die Keramik des Vorgriechischen 
Apuliens' in Bom. Mitt, (the last in 1908), and the interesting vase, Melanges 
Nicole, pis. I, II (Furtwangler) . 
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there are two very characteristic examples of the combination 
of native Apulian ornaments with Greek technique. I have 
shown elsewhere 1 how Greek elements were adopted in Apulia 
and worked over in the native manner. The "Torcella" 
vases of the museums in Lecce and Capua bear witness to 
this, and the list could be increased. We are interested in two 
pieces in the Reimers collection in Hamburg : 2 the terra-cotta 
statuette of a woman who bears on her head a vase in the form 
of a dish, 3 and a candelabrum of the well-known Apulian form. 




Figuke 2. — Vases in {a) Hamburg and (6, c) Heidelberg. 

These two objects are to be published elsewhere ; I can there- 
fore only point out here that the same ornaments are employed 
on them as on the three jars with handles mentioned above, but 
that the terra-cotta statuette and the candelabrum are native 
childish work ; the base of the candelabrum is adorned with 
figures such as occur on the Apulian giant askoi, e.g. Not. Scav. 
1898, p. 210, Fig. 15. The graves are dated by M. Mayer in 
the third century B.C., a date which is confirmed by the Egyp- 
tian faience dish found with them. 4 We may then assign the 

1 Arch. Anz. 1009, pp. 14 f. 2 Soon to be published by M. Mayer. 

3 Cf . e.g. M. Mayer, Rom. Mitt. XII, 1807, pi. X, and for the woman's neck- 
lace the terra-cotta, ibid. XXIII, 1008, pi. IX. For candelabra, see M. Mayer, 
Not. Scav. 1808, p. 200. 

4 Not. Scav. I.e., p. 203, Fig. 6 ; Calen. Jieliefkeramik, p. 7 5 . 
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Apulian vases here grouped together to the third century ; the 
Leipzig alabastrum probably belongs to the fourth century, and 
helps us to establish the connection with the Cabirium pottery. 
In Apulia dark painting on a light ground was always popular, 
especially in Messapia, and maintained itself remarkably long 
in the entire local manufacture ; x but we cannot believe that 
Apulia influenced other countries 
in this respect. On the other 
hand, the products which arose 
under Greek influence, such as the 
splendid Apulian amphorae with 
their rich decoration, did, I believe, 
exert a direct influence upon Alex- 
andrian ornamentation. 2 

The strong reminiscences of Cy- 
prus exhibited by early Apulian 
pottery have not been overlooked. 8 
It is quite possible that in later 
times this great conservative island 
was not without influence upon 
the development of our late black- 
figured decoration. This influence 
will present itself to our observa- 
tion especially in Egypt. 

In Greece the Boeotian pottery 
has already aroused our especial 
interest. Alongside of the Cabi- 
rium pottery proper, with its brill- 
iant technique, its frequently care- 
ful preliminary drawing, its genial 
humor in burlesque representa- 
tions, goes another class, probably later in chronological order, 
which usually dispenses with preliminary drawing and is utterly 
without care in work and execution. 4 The shapes are various ; 
a scyphus and a " lebes gamikos " have as yet been the objects 




Figure 



. — Boeotian Vase in 
Wukzbukg. 



1 See p. 391, note 2. 2 Arch. Anz. 1909, pp. 17 f . 

3 M. Mayer, in the articles cited above. 

4 Watzinger, Ath. Mitt. Z.c, p. 55 ; Ath. Mitt. XIV, 1889, p. 151. Cf. Hauser, 
Jb. Arch. L X, 1895, p. 157 7 . 
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of careful investigation. The last-mentioned vase (Fig. 3) is 
in Wiirzburg and bears the inscription XVP 6 K V fvvei <ya\xi — 
& tl Xeyeis ! " Hail, and do thou too marry — O, what sayest 
thou ? " 1 A vessel, also from Boeotia, of the same shape, but 
without the encouraging inscription, is in the possession of the 
Heidelberg Archaeological Institute. Fluting of the belly of 
the vase is indicated by vertical black lines interrupted by a 




Figure 4. — Vases in Heidelberg. 




horizontal band on which water-fowl between flowering stalks 
are painted, a decoration which is repeated on the cover 
(Fig. 4 c). 

The scyphus mentioned just above has been exhaustively dis- 
cussed by Hauser (see p. 393, note 4). It shows in a humor- 
ous way the rule of strict discipline in the manufactory. Very 
similar in the drawing of the figures is a dish from Curium in 
Cyprus ; this was found together with a bell of terra-cotta which 
seems to be wrought in the manner of the Cabirium vases. 2 A 
bell from Boeotia itself is in Heidelberg. Most nearly related 
to the black figures on these vases are the inner pictures of a 
group of large plates, three of which are known to me at present. 
Two of them are said to be from Marathon ; one is now at 

1 From a photograph kindly furnished by Professor Bulle. See Sittl, Arch. 
Anz. 1892, p. 28 ; Kretschmer, Giotto,, I. p. 82. The second e in Xe7ets is legible. 
' 2 Murray, Excavations in Cyprus, p. 70, Fig. 130- 6 ; cf. p. 70, Fig. 117. 
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Heidelberg (Fig. 5) and the other, as I am informed by F. von 
Duhn, in the Louvre. The plate in Heidelberg exhibits a 
maenad hastening to the left. The execution is very poor. The 
decoration around the circle consists of a meander interrupted 
by animals which cannot be specified. The same decoration is 
repeated round the edge of the plate, while the outside exhibits 
palmettes of late form, similar to those on the pyxis (Fig. 4£). 




Figure 5, — Plate in Heidelberg. 

The handles retain only in a rudimentary fashion the character 
of their metallic prototypes. The third plate is in the Jatta 
collection at Ruvo. The inner circle is filled by a female 
figure hastening toward the left and balancing in her hand a 
sort of thymiaterion. 

I mention these plates here, because a vase from Boeotia in 
the Heidelberg collection exhibits figures in quite the same 
style (Fig. 6). A woman is seen walking toward the left, laden, 
apparently, with offerings for the grave ; she is followed by a 
long-tailed figure with similar offerings. The painting is exe- 
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cuted only in silhouette and corresponds completely to the 
work on the above-mentioned scyphus, which is related to the 
Cabirium pottery. 

Three further vases of the Heidelberg collection 1 may be men- 
tioned here, which enable us to fix more exactly the position of 
this class. Two stamni are from Boeotia. One of these belongs 
in shape with the beautiful vase published by Furtwangler, 




Figure 6. — Vase from Boeotia in Heidelberg. 

Sammlung Sahuroff, pi. 70 (Fig. 4 a). The birds correspond to 
the animals on the "lebes gamikos" (the lid does not belong to 
the vase). The second stamnus has only decorative ornament, 
and the sprays of leaves are like those that occur frequently on 
the Hadra vases (Fig. 2 <?). The large pyxis, which exhibits 
especially fine and good work, is said to be from Ceos (Fig. 4 6). 
The upper frieze consists of alternating palmettes and lotus, the 
lower entirely of palmettes. 2 The two friezes are separated by 
a raised band — here also imitation of metal — adorned with an 
ornament which may be regarded as the last development of the 
late red-figured continuous palmette band, such as is published, 
for example, by Walters, History of Ancient Pottery, II, p. 229, 
Fig. 167. 

From this band then we obtain an indication of the date of 
these vases, and this confirms our natural judgment. Those 

1 A stamnus and a small hydria of the same class from Boeotia are in 
Wiirzburg. 

2 Cf . the ornament in Watzinger, Holzsarkophage, p. 40, Fig. 72. 
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vases painted with hastily executed figures, the drawing of 
which almost approaches geometrical forms, and the vases with 
purely decorative ornament follow closely upon the Cabirium 
pottery proper, which comes to an end with the destruction of 
Thebes in 337 B.C., and continue into the third century, as is 
made probable by the stamnus with the warts (Fig. 4 a) in 
comparison with the Saburoff vase. We must suppose that the 
place of manufacture was some town in Boeotia. It has already 
been mentioned that small imitations of larger vases of the 
same technique, which also belong to the same period, have 
been found on the western slope of the acropolis. 

According to a remark of Conze's in Kleinfunde aus Perga- 
mon, p. 15, hastily painted decoration in black or blackish 
brown color on dull reddish yellow ground has been found at 
Pergamon. 1 

The Egyptian representatives of this class, the Hadra vases, 
were not exported to the countries heretofore discussed. They 
are found outside of Alexandria only in Cyprus, Crete, and 
southern Russia. 

Other importations from Egypt are found also in southern 
Russia, 2 although there is nothing against the assumption that 
the ashes of dwellers by the Black Sea who died at Alexandria 
were carried back to their home in these receptacles, for this is 
the explanation of the exportation of the vases. An especially 
simple specimen from Crete is now at Athens. More interesting 
is the admirable hydria of the Somzee collection (Froehner, 
Collection Somzee, pi. 39) which bears a Cypriote inscription. 
This does not prove that the vase itself is Cypriote work ; more 
likely the relatives of the deceased Cypriote inscribed his name 
in their own writing. So a recently published vase, found at 
Alexandria itself, bears a Punic inscription. 3 The decoration 
of the vase with the Cypriote inscription — marine animals on a 
band extending from handle to handle — is splendid and well 
adapted to recall to our memory the "Alexandrina beluata 

1 "Fluchtig in schwarzer, schwarzbrauner Farbe auf matt rotlich gelbem Grund 
hingeworfenes Ornament. " Cf. Jacobsthal, Ath. Mitt. XXXIII, 1908, p. 426. 

2 Compte rendu, 1868, pi. 3. But the two hydriae in the Vogell collection may 
also have been imported in modern times (Sammlung Vogell, pi. V, 8, 12). 

3 Clermont-Ganneau, Bull, de la soc. archeol. d'Alexandrie, X, 1908, pp. 3 fi\ 
Cf. also the mummy wrapping in Agram with Etruscan writing. 
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tonsilia tappetia" of Plautus (Pseudolus, 146 f., ed. Goetz- 
Scholl). The decorative effect of the Nereid frieze on the 
sarcophagus from Anapa is quite similar. 1 A second Hadra 
vase is published by Cesnola, Salaminia, Fig. 248. Much other 
work in. this style was also done in Cyprus, some references to 
which I have collected in the note. 2 How strong the influence 
of old Cypriote tradition was in this is shown by such vases 
as the jugs published by Herrmann, Figs. 41 and 42. The 
elements of native art are mingled with the imported Greek 
motives. It is evident that in these cases the work is native. 

So far we have had occasion to speak only of naturalistic 
ornament. In Cyprus we meet also with geometrical decora- 
tion to a considerable extent. An exceptionally interesting 
example is the vase with the inscription 'Apo-ivorjs <$>i\ahe\$ov, 
published by Cesnola, Salaminia, p. 253, Fig. 238. The re- 
markable shape of the vase is old Cyprian, as is proved, e.g., by 
the examples published in The Cesnola Collection, II, pi. CVII. 
The decoration also is derived from patterns employed in earlier 
times ; on the other hand the network on the neck is, as is well 
known, an ornament in frequent use not only on the pottery of 
the western slope, but also on our Hadra vases. Botti has pub- 
lished a fragment of a large cylindrical vase which presents, 
as it were, a chart of Cypriote decorative patterns in Hellen- 
istic times. 3 Watzinger was the first to recognize the Hellen- 
istic character of this very interesting fragment. I regard it as 
a part of the neck of one of those immensely large Cypriote 
jars, because the overloaded decoration is popular in other cases 
on this part of the vase. The existence of export trade from 
Cyprus to Egypt is a matter of course, and undoubtedly direct 
importations continued to influence Alexandrian ceramics in 
Hellenistic times. I should imagine that not even the pottery 

1 Watzinger, Holzsarkophage, p. 36, Fig. 64. 

2 Cesnola Collection, II, pi. CVII (old Cypriote), CXXXV-CXXXVII ; 
Cesnola, Cyprus, pi. V, 2 (early) ; Cesnola, Salaminia, p. 253, Figs. 238, 240 ; 
M. Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros, die Bibel und Homer, pis. 64, 1 and 3, CLXXXI, 
1 and 2, CLXXVI, 2 ; Herrmann, Das Graberfeld von Marion auf Cypern (48 
Berlin. Winckelmannsprogramm, 1888), pp. 37, 58 ff. 

s Fouilles a la Colonne Theodosienne, p. 73, recognized as Hellenistic by 
Watzinger, Ath. Mitt. I.e. 87 1 . On similar striped decorations on the neck cf. 
Cesnola Collection, II, pi. CXII, 882. 
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of the western slope arose without Cypriote influence, which 
might have led Alexandria to the first employment of these 
geometrical motives on Greek vases. We can instance other 
proofs of connection with Cyprus. A small bottle from Alex- 
andria in Heidelberg finds a perfect counterpart in a small jug 
which a little terra-cotta figure on a Cypriote vase holds in its 
hand, l and the little vase on the lid of the pyxis in Heidelberg 
(Fig. 46) discussed above, the decoration of which reminded us 
of Egypt, may be compared not only with the Hellenistic vase, 
Cesnola Collection, II, pi. CXXXV, No. 992, but also with its 
far earlier predecessors, Vol. II, pi. CV. 

The style of the vases of Hellenistic times in Cyprus, which 
can be deduced so completely from that which was in use from 
the earliest times, demands thorough investigation. Here orjly 
are we able to follow a continuous series without gaps, and 
doubtless such a series existed nowhere else. Cypriote influence 
upon ornament in the Hellenistic period must, especially in 
Egypt, have been greater than is ordinarily assumed. The polit- 
ical connections of the island with the kingdom of the Ptolemies 
were, after the annexation of Cyprus in 295 B.C., peculiarly 
close, and the close reciprocal relations are easily understood. 

If Cyprus may be considered responsible for the geometrical 
part of the Alexandrian ornamental motives, the home of the 
naturalistic part must be sought elsewhere. The close connec- 
tion with Apulia has, to be sure, not been overlooked, but the 
marked similarities which exist have been regarded as Ionic 
inheritances. 2 Watzinger himself has connected some paintings 
on Tarentine vases with Antiphilus, 3 but had in mind a period 
of that master's life preceding his activity at Alexandria. 
Why ? Could not the art of Antiphilus be carried from Alex- 
andria to Apulia as well as the products of Alexandrian in- 
dustry? Rubensohn has recently mentioned a work of this 
much-esteemed master in connection with the fine discovery at 
Mit-Rahine. 4 The drawing on Tarentine vases of the end of 
the fourth century was mentioned by Furtwangler in connec- 

1 The bottle in Heidelberg, Sieglin-Schreiber, Vol. II ; cf . Cesnola Collection, 
II, pi. CXXXIII, 981. 

2 Drexel, Bonner Jahrbucher, 118 (1909), p. 219. 

B De vasculis pictis Tarentinis, pp. 35 it 4 Arch. Anz. 1907, p. 370. 
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tion with the vase in Munich with the Judgment of Paris, and 
if the Apulian amphora published by Heydemann 1 really offers 
us a reminiscence of the battle of Issus — just as the vase with 
the Departure of Triptolemus points towards the Nile and Alex- 
andria — the connection between the art of the two countries 
becomes closer and closer. I have already indicated that Alex- 
andria played an important part in the development of the 
decoration of the Gnathia vases, and I have shown elsewhere 2 
that Egyptian exports are found in Apulia as well as Apulian 
exports in Alexandria. We know, too, from other sources, 
that there was lively intercourse between southern Italy and 
the Ptolemaic kingdom. Theocritus lived at the courts of 
Hiero and Philadelphus. 3 

Whatever came together in the cosmopolitan city was eagerly 
accepted and the attempt to make all possible use of everything 
did not tend toward refinement of taste. The objects discov- 
ered at Egyed have recently been published, 4 Alexandrian 
productions of the third century B.C. The decoration of the 
pan exhibits various borrowed ornamental motives which are 
employed in the wrong places and produce a meaningless effect. 
The feeling that each decorative member has its own purpose, 
the sense for the architecture of ornament, was unknown to the 
silversmith who composed this medley. The decoration of some 
of the Hadra vases of just this period is equally ill regulated. 
Let us now turn to this decoration. 

A very early stage of the employment of Apulian vine- 
ornament is exhibited by the amphora in Alexandria already 
mentioned by me elsewhere. 5 Here the sprays of leaves appear 

1 Heydemann, Alexander d. Grosse und Darius (8 Hall. Winckelmannsprogr., 
1883). In agreement, Furtwangler-Reichhold, II, 153; in opposition, Robert, 
Marathonschlacht, p. 35. 

2 Arch. Anz. 1909, p. 17; M. Mayer, Not. Scav. 1898, p. 216. 

8 His Adoniazusae are Syracusan women in Alexandria ; the ship of state of 
Ptolemy IV may be compared with the similar vessel of Hiero (Athenaeus, 203, 
206) which he afterwards presented to Ptolemy. On other close relations, see 
Holm, Geschichte Siziliens, III, 39. 

^Hekler, Jb. Arch. I. XXIV, 1909, pp. 28 ff. ; Von Bissing, ibid. pp. 40 ff., 
who properly emphasizes, in opposition to Hekler, the influence of Alexandria 
upon Rome. 

5 Breccia, Bapport sur la marche du service du museed^ Alexandrie, 1907, Fig. 
1 ; cf. Arch. Anz. 1909, p. 18. 
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in the conventional form properly regarded by Watzinger as an 
Alexandrian development, which is more and more simplified 
until it becomes cold and lifeless. 1 But foreign influence can be 
recognized also in the figured adornment of the Hadra vases. 

The figured adornment takes into consideration in some 
measure the fact that the urn was to be a receptacle for the 
ashes of the dead. The form of the vase, the hydria, was the 
one w^hich was in almost exclusive use for burial urns, in com- 
parison with which all other forms are, for that purpose, 
almost non-existent. 2 The idea that the water jar is peculiarly 
fitted to serve as the last resting-place of the dead has' certainly 
something to do with this, in view of the ceremonies of purifi- 
cation and the fact that, according to the most ancient beliefs, 
in Egypt especially, the deceased were so peculiarly in need of 
water. How corporeal the conception was is evident from the 
arrangements for the continued supply of water for the deceased 
himself, from the sacred offerings and the wall paintings, and 
finally from the wish which became a regular formula : hoir) 
aot 6 "OaLpis to -tyvxpov vBcop. B It is quite comprehensible 
that the makers of the vases gradually ceased to attach impor- 
tance to the shape. Only the earliest examples still completely 
fulfil the conditions imposed by their original purpose, which 
were admirably formulated by Semper. 4 

1 Watzinger, Holzsarkophage, p. 76. 

2 Folzer, Die Hydria, pp. 15. ff. 

8 Sieglin-Schreiber, I; Die Nekropole von Kom-esch-Schukafa, chapter XVII. 

4 Semper, Der Stil in den technischen und tektonischen Kunsten, II, pp. 4 ff. : 
** Wir fiihlen lebhaft die voile Zweckangemessenlieit dieser Form [the Egyptian 
situla], welche der entschiedene Gegensatz jener griechischen Hydria ist, deren 
Bestimraung darin besteht, das Wasser nicht zu schbpf en, sondern es, wie es vom 
Brunnen fliesst, aufzufangen. Daher die Trichterform des Halses und die 
Kesselform des Rumpfes, dessen Schwerkraftsmittelpunkt hier der Miindung 
moglichst nahe gelegen ist ; denn die hetruskischen und griechischen Frauen 
trugen ihre Hydrien auf ihren Hauptern, — aufrecht, wenn voll, horizontal, wenn 
leer. — Wer den Versuch macht, einen Stock auf seiner Fingerspitze zu bal- 
ancieren, wird dieses Kunststiick leichter finden, wenn er das schwerste Ende 
des Stockes zu oberst nimmt : Diess Experiment erklart die Grundform der 
hellenischen Hydria, die ihre Vervollstandigung erhalt durch zwei horizontale 
Henkel, im Niveau des Schwerpunktes, zum Heben des vollen, und eines dritten 
vertikalen, zum tragen und aufhangen des leeren Gef asses, vielleicht auch als 
Handhabe fur eine zweite Person, welche der Wassertragerin beisteht, das voile 
Gefass auf den Kopf zu hebei!." 
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In the Berlin Antiquarium is a Hadra hydria with the incised 
inscription TTYAQN ArQNI eTPAqJE.i The impression of the 
linen in which the urn was wrapped is preserved on the sinter. 
It is not likely that the vase was painted by Pylon for a contest, 
as were, for instance, the Panathenaic amphorae. Agon is 
rather to be regarded as a proper name, as it was the name of 
the charioteer of Pelops. Everything indicates that our vase is 
an early one. The birds on the shoulder correspond completely 
to those published above on Boeotian vases, and the representa- 
tion on the belly also — two Erotes hunting a stag — still 
reminds dne very distinctly, by its offhand drawing and incised 
outlines, of the Cabirium pottery. The leaves from which the 
vase, as it were, grows up, have already been included by Zahn 
in his characterization of the development of Hellenistic orna- 
ment. Everything speaks for an early date, including also (and 
this is our immediate concern) the shape, which has not yet the 
more slender form of the later period, but is related to the late 
Attic and the South Russian hydriae. The great breadth and 
the squat shape are seen also in a second Hadra vase which 
awakens especial interest on account of its decoration. It bears 
in very beautiful characters the words: AUUPHTH TYNAIK. 
TAYKYTATHI GY<l>HMOC ANHP GYipYXGI KYPIA.2 The pres- 
ent decoration exhibits the blue-red colors of the earlier Egyptian 
pottery on the neck and belly, and the main field has a green 
background on which are brown dolphins much more carefully 
drawn than those on the Pylon hydria. But under this remnants 
of ornamentation which differs in no way from that of the ordi- 
nary Hadra vases are preserved. These two especially fine 
pieces may suffice as examples of the earliest shapes. In their 
decoration they exhibit on the one hand a harking back to the 
Cabirium pottery, on the other affiliation with old Egyptian 
tradition. 

A vase in New York (Fig. 7) recalls, by its rich ornamenta- 
tion of vine and foliage, the Apulian manner of decoration. 
This vase also, on account of its shape and especially by reason 

1 Vas. Inv. 3767, from Alexandria ; Froehner, Coll. Branteghem, 230. An 
illustration will be given by Sieglin-Schreiber, Vol. II. 

2 To be published in the second volume of the Sieglin-Schreiber work. The 
inscription, Sieglin-Schreiber, I, p. 209, note 54. 
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Figure 7. — IIadka. Vase tn New 
York. 



of its connection with what pre- 
ceded it, belongs to a relatively 
early time. 

Before proceeding to the ques- 
tion of the chronological order 
of the Hadra vases, we must call 
to mind a few further facts which 
are important in fixing the gen- 
eral date of the whole class ; for 
it is only through such indica- 
tions that we can finally decide 
which of the Ptolemies are to be 
considered in connection with 
our vases. Figure 8 reproduces 
a good specimen in the Metropol- 
itan Museum, which is adorned 
with columns between which wreaths are hung up. It is per- 
fectly evident that this decoration is derived from the customary 

adornment of sarcophagi, and such a 
prototype is actually preserved in 
the sarcophagus from Kertch which 
Watzinger (I.e. p. 89) is inclined to 
date "as early as possible." The 
wreaths suggest the ornaments of 
the dead, in the same spirit in 
which whole garlands were painted 
or wreaths in stucco were hung 
upon the vases. 1 

The vase reproduced in Figure 9 
is also interesting. The perspective 
meander occurs also, e.g. on Apulian 
sepulchral vases, on the plate of 
Plator found at Teano, and, as Zahn 

informs me, on a polychrome flask 
Figure 8. — Hadra Vase in . „ *n i 

New York m ^he Berlin museum/ All these 




1 Cf. Watzinger, Holzsarkophage, p. 19 ; Pagenstecher, Calen. Relief keramik, 
p. 20. 

2 Berlin, Furtwangler, 4088 ; the plate of Plator, Celen. Relief keramik, p. 120, 
Fig. 50. 
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parallels are certainly not to be brought down very far into 
the third century. In spite of the rather decadent shape 
of this vase, which it has in common with two very similarly 
decorated vases in Berlin and in the former Vogell collection, 1 
we must not imagine that it belongs to a late date ; this is 
shown by the polychrome dish in the Louvre, 2 which must 
belong to the beginning of the third century B.C. In any 
event, we cannot come down later than the middle of the cen- 




H r 




Figure 9. — Hadra Vase. Figure 10. — Hyjdria in New York. 



tury with these hydriae. The very late form of bucranium 
employed here is first seen on vases of lower Italy and the 
gateway of Ptolemy Philadelphus at Samothrace. Here also 
the fillets hang down from the horns. 3 Finally, a fine, slender 
hydria in New York (Fig. 10) must belong to the same time. 
The leaves in relief recall an often-mentioned, but still unpub- 

1 Sieglin-Schreiber, Vol. II, and Sammlung Vogell. pi. V, 12. 

2 Calen. Relief keramik, pi. I, pp. 7 f. 

3 Altmann, Architektur und Ornamentik der Sarkophage, pp. 62 f. Cf. 
Springer-Michaelis, Handbuch d. Kanstgesch. I 8 , Fig. 575, and Monum. d. I. 
VI, 87. 
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lished hydria in Munich which exhibits opaque painting on a 
black ground. I have elsewhere brought the mask on the 
handle of this vase into close connection with the above-men- 
tioned dish from Crete, now in Paris. 

A few further documents may be cited. With the vase- 
decoration reproduced by Sieglin-Schreiber, I, p. 186, Fig. 118, 
compare the sarcophagus No. 9 in Watzinger's Holzsarkophage, 
in which papyri of the third century B.C. were preserved. In 
connection with the frequently occurring Ionic columns, I may 
refer again to a Gnathia cantharus in Naples 1 which I have 
already mentioned, as well as to Gargiulo, Collection des dif- 
fer entes formes des vases italo-grecs, ed. I, Naples, 1822, pi. Ill, 36. 
On the vase in Munich with the representation of the Lower 
World, and often elsewhere, a hanging wheel, drawn in per- 
spective, is seen, and this recurs on our Hadra vase. 

It may be remarked further that a hydria in the museum at 
Alexandria with ordinary foliage -ornament has the white coat- 
ing of those Hellenistic festival jugs which are dated in the 
middle of the third century B.C. by means of coins. 2 

We know little as yet about the conditions under which the 
vases were discovered. As has been said above, this pottery 
is not yet present at Abusir, yet it is found at Alexandria to- 
gether with those black panel-hydriae which are to be dated in 
the first half of the third century B.C. 3 

Let us summarize briefly the results of our investigation : 
In pursuance of a technique practised in several places, the 
chief representative of which is the Cabirium pottery, a class 
of hydriae was manufactured at Alexandria from the end of 
the fourth into the second half of the third century B.C., the 
shape of which was at first modelled upon previous forms, but 
then in course of time became more slender, while the orna- 

1 Arch Anz. 1909, p. 6, No. 35, and pp. 16 f. A Hadra vase in Alexandria has 
a swan and wreaths in Ionic architecture. 

2 The literature, Arch. Anz. 1909, p. 16. A jug from Kertch {Arch. Anz. 
1907, pp. 137 f.) is interesting on account of its painting, on the style of which 
cf. a Hadra vase in New York with animals in outline drawing on the neck. 

3 Breccia, Bull, de la soc. archeol. d 1 Alexandrie, IX, 1907, pp. 27 f. On the 
black vases, Furtwangler, Sammlung Saburoff, LXXXIV; Calen. Meliefkeramik, 
p. 10 and passim. Sieglin-Schreiber, I, p. 192, Fig. 131 . Conditions of discovery, 
ibid. p. 193 and p. 209, note 56. 
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mentation, which at first adopted especially Boeotian, Cypriote, 
and Apulian motives in their integrity and without mixing 
them, afterwards combined the various elements of decoration 
in a senseless way. The pan from Egyed belongs also to the 
middle of the third century. 

If we now at last arrange in accordance with these results 
the vases with inscriptions giving dates, and make use of the 
indications afforded by the numbers of the years, we arrive at 
the time of the second and third Ptolemies as the period of our 
hydriae, the dates in larger numbers belonging to the time of 
Philadelphus, those in smaller numbers to that of his successor, 
Euergetes, so that we obtain an unbroken succession embracing 
the years 271 to 239 B.C. 

I give here in this order the list of dated vase inscriptions 
known to me. For information concerning the examples in 
New York and Athens I am indebted to Miss Gisela M. A. 
Richter and Dr. Miiller respectively. 1 

1. ®ap(Tv<f>a<$ Bewpos K/077S A7toW(dvlos 8ta Ca/oa7rtwos LtS' Air€~ 
(XXaiov) . . . 

Merriam 7. Year, 271. Plate IX. 

2. lt} ! HepiTLov £ (?) (Sta) Ca/oa7rtwos . . . . pv ... . Mevwos 

J^vpr)VLo(y) . . . o/3aTr)<5. 

Athens. Year, 267. Plate IX. 

3. lyj' Y7T€pj3c(pCTaiov) ... 8i(a C)a(pa7rtwos \t<ov(?) 

ApKa8o(s) . . ....... TTpCO-fitiyTOv) . 

Athens. Year, 267. Plate IX. 

4. Ata Sa/oa7rt(ovo5 Lk ! Hyrj(Tiov tov AyXaxfyavovs. 

Merriam 8. Year, 265. Plate IX. 

5. GtOVS €VOS Ktti eiKO(TTOV JJL7JVOS A(DLOV 8lOL Capa7Tl(OVO<5 IcptOPiS^S 

Aa/A7T(ovos <$a)Kai€vs apxiOewpos, 

Merriam 9. Year, 264. Plate X. 

6. Lkc ' . . . . (fJi)r]VOS .... fjuapxos <j> . . . . 

op. VV<T .... 

Merriam 15. Year, 260. 

1 Merriam, the fundamental article, A. J. A. I, 1885; Athens : In the National 
Museum, unpublished ; Breccia, Bull, de la soc. archeol. & Alexandrie, IX, 
1907 ; Botti, Catalogue du Musee greco-romain, 1901 ; Watzinger, Arch. Anz. 
1902, pp. 158 ff. ; Ne'routsos, UancieMne Alexandrie. 
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7. Aytovis Lkc' Topirieov. 

Breccia, Bull. 1907, p. 28. Year, 260. 

8. l_£"A f fxrjvos Aaicriov evva.Tr) AttolXos AKapvav /x,c(A)AaK(«H>). 

Botti 1778. Year, 249. 

9. L/J' /jltjvos Hav$r]]JLOV 8ia ©cuSotou AvSpo/x^s E7riycvous 3>aA.acra/oj/ios 

Merriam 1. Year, 246. Plate X. 

10. Ly' Aiov (i)c Sia ©coSotov ayopacrrov ®ea)vSov 2a/x,o0/oaiKos. 

Merriam 2. Year, 245. Plate X. 

11. L8 f SctvSiKov 177 AXe&Kparov . . . po(?) NauK/oanSou a7ra8as 
KT7;o-a)v(o)s. 

Watzinger 2. Year, 244. 

12. L8' AtDlOV K0 CTTVOCtST/t AcVT€/)OlOS Aa/x,(ovos tov G/oaT(ovt8ov AoTU- 
TraXatcws. 

Athens. Year, 244. Plate XII. 

13. Aia <$iAa>vos erovs c' EavSiKov c McvckAcovs K/077TOS ^ye/xovos. 

Botti 1780. Year, 243. 

14. L$- IIai/a/x.ov /cc f 8ta ©coSorou ayopaarov Ava^iAaou tov A^kttcos 
A^ollov apxtOttopov Av/xatou. 

Merriam 3. Year, 242. Plate XI. 

15. Lg- ' rTa^wv k£ ' A/07raAov tov Apvafxov. 

Merriam 18. Year, 242. Plate XI. 

16. [? NtKta(Sov)] 8ta OiAtovos erovs £ Avcrrpov i' (A)/oiotokAcovs 
Ayo 

Botti 1784. Year, 241. 

17. Botti 1782: "Urne cineraire d'un mercenaire de la Grece, 
morfc en Fan 214 (i.e. 241 B.C.), avant notre ere." 

18. Aca §>iAa>vos erovs rj Avftvvaiov 8 . . . . ovoir .... 

Neroutsos 13. Year, 240. 

19. Aia <$iAa>vos erovs rj f HavSiKov Kt* QlXmtov nrirapyov raw AtavTav- 
Spov tov HavvrjcnSYiixov o~x (<£ ?). 

Watzinger 1. Year, 240. 

20. Aia <&iAa>vos erovs rj ' Aiov iy f ©oA^tos Kv£iKrjvov irp€<r(3evTOV. 

Botti 1786. Year, 240. 

21. LO' Mc^cip . . . Aa/x(iasTOv) K(A.)ca/o^ov (0ca>)pos Boi(o>tm>s 81a 
©c)o8orov ay opa<TT(ov)- 

Merriam 4. Year, 239. Plate XII. 
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22. L0' Yirep/SeptTaiov A.' QapfiovOi tj Tt/xacrt^cov rov Alowo-lov FoSlov 
7rp€(r/3€VTOv 8ta Qbeo&OTOV ayopavTov. 

Merriam 5. Year, 239. Plate XII. 

23. \j$ ' Ceorteov KAceovos AeA.<£os Oewpos tol Co)Trjpixi C7rai/ycAAeov Sia 0eo8o- 
tov ayopa<TTOv. 

Merriam 6. Year, 239. Plate XII. 

For the sake of convenience I have made the above list of the 
inscriptions alone. The same order is adopted in the following 
brief description of the vases themselves, with a discussion of 
their inscriptions. The descriptions are based for Athens and 
New York on photographs, for Cairo on Watzinger's statements, 
and for Alexandria, unless otherwise stated, on my notes. 

1. New York. Tharsyphos, a Cretan theoros. The burial 
was in charge of Sarapion. He held until the year 265 the 
office of depositing the ash-urns or, more probably, of keeping 
accounts of the acceptance and performance of offerings to the 
dead ; for his successor Theodotos designates himself by his offi- 
cial title agorastes 1 (21-23), which is probably identical with 
the title agoranomos, which came into use in the time of Philo- 
pator, and that is equivalent to notary. 2 He therefore probably 
drew up the document concerning the agreements entered into 
between the choachytae and the heirs of the deceased, such as 
have been preserved to us in the original. 

The man whose ashes were here interred was a Cretan and had 
come to Alexandria as a theoros * On the theoroi I can now 
refer to the investigation by Boesch. He assigned the vases to 
a late date on the ground of the identification of the Egyptian 
with the Macedonian calendar. This point will be discussed in 
connection with the last two inscriptions. 4 

The shape of the vase is unique in our series of hydriae. The 

1 Merriam explained the title as "an official of the palace." P. Meyer, 
Heerwesen der Ptolemaeer, p. 14, on Ne'routsos No. 21, makes everything refer 
to military affairs. 

2 Otto, Priester und Tempel im hellenistischen Aegypten, II, pp. 297 3 , 349. 
Oehler, in Pauly-Wissowa, s. v. Agoranomos, col. 885. 

8 A theoros seems to be mentioned also on a Hadra vase of the Romisch- 
Germanisches Centralmuseum in Mainz, for the knowledge of which I am in- 
debted to Dr. Behn. I am kindly informed that the inscription reads : Hpodoros 
(0e)w/>os Aptljc pos Teverwp Hpo<f>i. 

* Oeapds, pp. 133 ff. 
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form of neck and belly recalls most nearly the elegant little vase 
15 of the year 242, but the foot is quite wretched. A similar 
shape is, for instance, that of the vase from the necropolis of 
Marion in Cyprus, the ornamentation of which might bring us 
into the period of our hydria. 1 Here the decoration is limited 
to a frieze of lotus buds and indistinct motives on the neck. 
Lotus bands occur also on a very fine pyxis in the Heidelberg 
collection, which is far better in technique than the other 
products of the later black-figured vase-painting, and also on 
the small hydria in the Wurzburg collection already mentioned, 
which belongs among the successors of the Cabirium pottery. 
So shape and decoration are not opposed to the date 271 B.C., 
whereas they would not be so easily explained at the end of our 
series. 

2. Athens. The man whose urn we have before us came 
from Cyrene, and the burial was again in charge of Sarapion. 
The inscription is incompletely preserved. Edge of mouth and 
handle striped. Neck: laurel branch, under it a band with 
tassels. Belly : sprays of ivy in the Cabirium manner, framed 
at the sides by network, above by short, vertical lines, the rudi- 
ments of an astragal. The form of the vase is still squat. 

3. Athens. Sarapion is mentioned again. Here the office 
of the deceased is also mentioned. He was 7rp$o-/3et>T?7?, that is, 
he was sent as delegate to the festival from Arcadia to Egypt. 
Edge of mouth, handle, and neck as in No. 2. The shoulder, 
too, still has foliage ornament. On the belly less restrained 
sprays of ivy, which occupy only the upper half of the available 
space and are marked off below by a band with tassels. 

4. New York. Neroutsos read KiroXkayvLarov instead of 
Ay\co(j)avov<;. P. Meyer {Heerwesen der Ptolemaeer, p. 13 48 ) also 
assumes the reckoning by the years of the reign of Philadelphus, 
but he goes too far when he simply and unhesitatingly explains 
all those buried here as mercenaries and makes Philon, who is 
mentioned on some vases as having charge of the burial, the 
commander of the regiment. How does this colonel come to be 
burying a TrpeafievTr)*; (No. 20)? The ornamentation corre- 
sponds completely to that of the preceding hydria, except that 
a simple line forms the border below the sprays of ivy. 

1 Herrmann, I.e. p. 37, Fig. 23. 
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5. New York. Neroutsos 40. The inscription is very care- 
fully written and exceptionally detailed. The number of the 
year is written out, which is nowhere else the case. The reason 
for this may be the exalted position of the deceased architheoros. 
P. Meyer (I.e. p. 9 30 ) reckoned properly here also by the years 
of Philadelphus, following Dittenberger, who gives "mense 
Julio anni 264 a. Chr. n." as the date of the burial (Syll. inser. 
orient, graeci, I, 37). 

The ornamentation as on No. 2, only very much more care- 
ful ; the astragal is clearly recognizable. There are added a 
wave pattern (" laufender Hund ") on the shoulder and spirals 
over the handle. The vase itself is very squat, whereas the 
next following is very much more slender. Between them is a 
gap not yet filled, of eighteen years. The necropolis of this 
time does not yet seem to have been found; but it would 
hardly offer much that is new, for we have a hydria of the year 
244 with the same ornamentation — though, to be sure, much 
more confused — as that of the year 271. But first a vase of 
uncertain date is to be mentioned. 

6. New York. The letters of the number of the year seem 
to be restored by Merriam. I am not acquainted with the orna- 
mentation. 

7. Alexandria. The form of the name of the month is usu- 
ally TopTTialo? ; the spelling corresponds to the pronunciation, 
as, indeed, Greek was generally badly spelled. 1 "La paleo- 
grafia certo ci richiama a un periodo non molto inoltrato dell' 
eta tolemaica, f ors' anco del 3° secolo av. Cristo . . . con zone 
di decorazioni a elementi floreali e lineari, in rosso sporco" 
(Breccia). The vase was found with the splendid black 
statuette-vase published on p. 27 of Breccia's report — a very 
important chronological indication and a proof that Phila- 
delphus is the only king by whose reign these twenty -five years 
can be reckoned. 

8. Alexandria. Neroutsos (15) dates the inscription in the 
year 146 and translates, restoring the last letters as peXXd/aov, 
"Attalos Acarnanien, cadet." He is followed by P. Meyer 
(I.e. p. 5 7 ), who takes fieXXd/ciov as PacrtXifcos irals. 

Ornamentation not very fine. Edge of mouth, handle, and 
1 Cf. Calen. Relief keramik, p. 168 5 . 
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neck as usual. On the belly, in the customary frame, the 
same branches as on the neck. 

9. New York. Neroutsos 32. Here Theodotos is mentioned 
as aryopaarris for the first time. Cf. P. Meyer, I.e. p. II 37 . 

Edge of mouth, handle, and neck as usual. On the shoulder 
a branch of laurel; on the belly, below the customary sprays of 
ivy and in the usual frame, slender vine ornament, such as is 
found on some sarcophagi in Alexandrian adaptation of Apulian 
motives. Megarian bowls also show the same kind of orna- 
mentation. 1 Theodotos continues as agorastes until the year 
239 ; from 243 to 240 Philon is associated with him. 

10. New York. Neroutsos 34. Wilhelm (CI. E. XIII, 1899, 
pp. 78 f.) brought our Theondas into connection with a Theondas 
mentioned by Livy (XLV, 5) in the year 118. If the two men 
of the same name are to be connected, they might rather be re- 
garded as grandfather and grandson. 

The ornamentation exhibits not a little relation to the pottery 
of the western slope. 2 Edge of mouth, handle, neck, and fram- 
ing of the field of decoration, as usual. In the field, net pattern 
and band of waving lines, with dots below. On the shoulder, 
band with tassels and reversed egg-and-dart. With this and 
the preceding vase that unattractive confusion begins which I 
have mentioned above in speaking of the pan from Egyed. 

11. Cairo. Neroutsos 35. In the word NavfcpariSov, the 8 
is a mistake for r. The last letters are obscure. Watzinger 
suggests a statement of costs. " Handle and horizontal handles 
with transverse lines. Neck : band of laurel with fruit. Belly : 
band of laurel, under it, ' Spritzstreif en ' and to right and left 
net pattern. Under the lower handles a ' Spritzstreifen > going 
around the vase, and two lines." 

12. Athens. Deuteroios, son of Damon, son of Eratonides, 
from the island of Astypalaea in the Cyclades. Probably €7r- 
voeisrji is a mistake for (i^eirvorjcre. The decoration is very 
similar to that of No. 2, only much more confused. On the 
shoulder a wreath of leaves. 

13. Alexandria. Neroutsos 12. Referred by P. Meyer 
(I.e. p. 13 45 ) to the reign of Philopator. Philon is mentioned 

1 Zahn, Priene, p. 403 27 . An exactly corresponding example is in Alexandria. 

2 Watzinger, Ath. Mitt. I.e. p. 85. 
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as a<yopa<TTrj<; for the first time, for he must hold the same office 
as Theodotos and cannot be leader of the Neocretans, as Wat- 
zinger and P. Meyer, following Neroutsos and Botti, consider 
him. 1 This Philon happens to be mentioned by Polybius (V, 65) 
as leader of a troop of horse in the battle of Raphia. That the 
fifth year of Philopator's reign coincides with the date of this 
battle is an accident of the same kind as the coincidence of the 
first celebration of the Soteria with the date of the urn No. 23. 
That Philon buried the Cretan officer Menekles is as much a 
matter of chance as that he buried the hipparch Philotas 
(No. 19) and the Cyrenaean envoy Thales. It furnishes no 
information as to the date. 

Neck : loose leaves ; on the shoulder, rosettes ; on the belly, 
alternately forms like reeds and palmettes. This reed form ap- 
pears frequently on the deep, hemispherical faience bowls of the 
third century. 2 It is a simplification of those rich plant forms 
which are seen between the figures on the Athenian plate with 
reliefs published by me, 3 and is found on our Hadra vase No. 
16, in the museum at Alexandria, in combination with an orna- 
mentation of vines which cannot be separated from that of the 
pediment of the siren sarcophagus from Memphis, now in Cairo ; 4 
it belongs therefore to the first part of the time of the Ptolemies. 
Our specimen cannot then have been made as late as 217 B.C., 
an assumption for which no real reason can be found. 

14. New York. Again, as in the case of No. 5, an architheo- 
ros: Anaxilaos, son of the Achaean Aristeus, from Dyme. 
Edge of mouth, neck, and handle, as usual. The rest of the 
decoration corresponds entirely to that of No. 9, which is four 
years earlier. On the shoulder is a frieze of arches. 

15. New York. A Persian. The Egyptian name of the 
month is employed instead of the Macedonian. Neroutsos 
reckoned correctly by Ptolemy III (No. 38), P. Meyer (I.e. 
p. 13 45 ) by Philadelphus. The vase is advantageously distin- 
guished from the others by its elegant shape and attractive 

1 Arch. Anz. 1902, p. 158, and Heerwesen der Ptolemaeer, p. 9 30 . 

2 In the museum at Alexandria. Examples of the class : Wallis, Egyptian 
Ceramic Art, I, pp. 83, 178 ; F. von Bissing, Fayencegefasse, 18030 ff. ; cf . Arch. 
Anz. 1909, p. 17, and Galen. Reliefkeramik, p. 7. 

3 Galen. Relief keramik, p. 21, Fig. 4. 

4 Watzinger, Holzsarkophage, pp. 33 ff. 
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decoration. On the front are two dolphins, one at each side of 
a vine, at the back hanging garlands fastened together ; instead 
of the net pattern an elegant serpentine line ; round the shoul- 
der a tassel ornament and a continuous spiral ; round the 
neck a simple twig of leaves. Dolphins are frequent on 
Hadra vases 1 and also well known on Megarian bowls. For 
the garlands, compare the sarcophagus from Magdola which be- 
longs, according to the papyri, to the third century (Wat- 
zinger, I.e. p. 34). The rosettes over the garlands also recur 
here, and the motive of the long sides — ox heads with 
branches — is employed also on Hadra vases. 2 

16. Alexandria. Probably to be restored Ayoprjaeas (Ago- 
resus in Caria). Ayopaarr)^ is impossible, since Philon held 
this office. Besides, this is the place for the reference to the 
place of origin. The ornamentation was mentioned under No. 
13 ; an approximate idea of it is given by the publication of a 
similar example in Sieglin-Schreiber, Die Nekropole von K6m- 
eseh-Sehukdfa, p. 160, Fig. 96a, from Cyprus. Neck, etc., 
decorated as usual. 

17. Alexandria. No details are known to me. 

18. Alexandria. Neroutsos 13. Referred to Philopator by 
M. Mayer (I.e. p. 13 45 ). I have no knowledge of the ornaments. 

19. Cairo. Neroutsos 14, referred to Philopator. Again 
an officer, buried by Philon, cf. No. 13. 

Neck : laurel band with blossom in the middle. Shoulder : 
" Spritzstreifen." Belly : at the back, under the vertical handle, 
a palmette ending at right and left in sprays of vine, framed in 
network. In front three palmettes side by side, below them a 
black stripe running round the vase (Watzinger). 

20. Alexandria. An envoy from Cyzicus. On the neck the 
usual wreath ; on the belly sprays of ivy. 

21. New York. A Boeotian theoros. Theodotos, whom P. 
Meyer (I.e. p. 14) regarded also on occasion as a commander 
(on Neroutsos 21), again had charge of the burial. As on No. 
15, the Egyptian name of the month is given. 

1 Cf. also the pottery of the western slope published by Watzinger, I.e., and the 
Megarian bowls, e.g. that published by Zahn, Jb. Arch. I. XXIII, 1908, p. 61. 
The fragment of a Megarian bowl from Lesbos, black below and brown above, 
in Wiirzburg, has dolphins at the sides of a Corinthian column. 

2 Sieglin-Schreiber, I, p. 186, Fig. 118. 
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The decoration approaches very near to that of No. 14 ; the 
difference in date is only three years. On the shoulder a double 
frieze of arches ; the somewhat more simply drawn sprays of 
ivy are here combined with the ornament of the wave pattern 
(" laufender Hund") ; in place of network are serpentine lines, 
as on No. 15. 

22, 23. The last two inscriptions require more detailed dis- 
cussion. 

Much has been written about the Sotion inscription since its 
first publication by Merriam. He connected it with the first 
proclamation of the Soteria, which he reckoned by the reign of 
Philadelphus, so that he reached the date 277-276 B.C. Ditten- 
berger and Wilcken accepted his arguments, Neroutsos referred 
the inscription to the reign of Euergetes, and recently Boesch 
has chosen Philopator and dated the inscription in the year 
213 B.C. 1 He is, however, not unaware that this involves a 
tearing asunder of our very closely connected series of vases, 
for Philopator reigned only seventeen years, while the inscrip- 
tions mention the twentieth and twenty-first years. The Sotion 
vase stands in very close connection with those that precede, not 
only on account of the name of Theodotos, but also by reason of 
the decoration, which points, as we have seen repeatedly, to the 
middle of the third century. All the elements are here grouped 
together : the familiar sprays of ivy, the network, the wavy 
band. About the neck and on the shoulder are twigs. 

The other vase has been discussed still oftener, for on it the 
day of the month is given by the two calendars, Egyptian and 
Macedonian. The vase is dated by Merriam, Dittenberger, 
Bliimner, Wilcken, and Strack in the year 277-276, by Neroutsos 
in 239, by Boesch in 213, by Preuner in 202-201, and by Beloch 
in 172 ; we have thus the choice of five Ptolemies and a period 
of more than a century. 

The two vases belong together. To be sure, the ornament of 
the calendar vase is unusual, 2 but shape and decoration do not 

1 For references, see p. 388, note 1. 

2 It appears again in combination with wave pattern and sprays of ivy on No. 
2559 of the National Museum at Athens. The palmettes projecting horizontally, 
with their several parts separated, recall like motives on Gnathia vases, e.g. Rayet- 
Collignon, Hist, de la Ceramique grecque, p. 329, Fig 123, Arch. Anz. 1909, No. 
35 (Figs. 1 and pi.) ; from Alexandria, Sieglin-Schreiber, I, pi. 66, 1. 
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differ from the others, and if we assume a different Ptolemy for 
each vase, the result is a purely arbitrary arrangement. The 
frequent recurrence of the names of Sarapion and Theodotos 
alone forbids us to separate the vases, which are closely bound 
together by uniform technique and ornament. 

Weighty arguments have been adduced against dating the 
Sotion vase in the year 277-276. Against the year 239, which 
would best suit our order of development, the assumption that 
the Soteria were a penteteric festival and the year 'would not 
fit has told heretofore. But the Soteria were celebrated every 
third year, 1 so that nothing stands in the way of the year 239, 
and we know now also that the festival was proclaimed not 
once only, but periodically. 2 For all the reasons which I have 
tried to develop and express in this article, I must hold to the 
year 239 for the calendar vase also. 

The chronological arrangement of our vases is not arbitrary. 
In the first place we have recognized with certainty that the 
series is uninterrupted, that its beginning and its end cannot 
be separated by more than a century. As the development 
now appears to us, it is bounded by the years 271 and 239 B.C. 
As a check on my results I asked Dr. Zahn without knowledge 
of the inscriptions to arrange the vases in accordance with his 
opinion concerning the development of the shape and the orna- 
ments, and to my great pleasure I am able to state that I had 
to make only unimportant transpositions in order to bring my 
arrangement into agreement with his. We may accordingly 
reckon the vases with large numbers for the years by the reign 
of Ptolemy II (the decoration consists essentially of the simple 
sprays of ivy adopted from the Cabirium pottery), while the 
vases with the names of Theodotos and Philon and the smaller 
numbers for the years must belong to the time of Euergetes. 
The beginning of the confusion in the feeling for ornamental 
rhythm coincides with this time. I have more than once called 
attention to the pan from Egyed. 

Nor is it permissible to descend with this whole class to the 
time of the next Ptolemies. We have seen that our hydriae 
are developed from styles of the fourth century, that they can- 
not, with reference to the circumstances of discovery, be brought 

1 Beloch, Griech. Gesch. Ill 2 , p. 415. 2 Boesch, 9e«/>6s, pp. 100 ff. 
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down much later than the middle of the third century, — the 
vases now in New York were found with coins of Philadelphus, 
— finally, all the parallel monuments, their decoration and their 
shape, point to the same time. 

We have found that the time of the manufacture of our vases 
was the second and third quarters of the third century B.C. 
An exhaustive investigation of figured decoration also, which 
our vases lack almost entirely, would unfold many other inter- 
esting relations and add further confirmation to the dating w r e 
have established ; but this we cannot undertake at present. 

Rudolf Pagenstecher. 

Heidelberg. 

Correction. The inscription mentioned on page 408, note 3, is not, as there 
stated, on a Hadra vase, but on a fragment of a black-figured scyphus. — R. P. 
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